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Indeed they would be scornfully asked what was meant
by German, seeing there was no land really so styled,
and that the country which once bore that name was
split up into a vast number of small principalities.
No wonder that this condition of things did not help
on German trade. No wonder that under these cir-
cumstances the foreign policy of the new League, or
rather of the union of the three towns, for league it
could not be called, was a policy of weakness, almost
of cringing, far different indeed from that of their pre-
decessors, who had played with thrones and deposed
kings. Where once they commanded they had now
to plead or flatter, and if these methods failed they
were driven to observe the mores mttndi, to use their
own phrase, and let fly silver balls, unlike the heavy
balls used in olden times, that is to say, they had to
bribe.

After the French Revolution and the European dis-
orders of that time, the Hansa towns by common
accord of Russia and France were declared to be
perpetually neutral, a gift of doubtful value. The
cities were soon made to feel what was meant by
owing their existence to aliens.

A little later Napoleon the Great was frequently on
the point of giving away the Hansa cities, even before
he had appropriated them to himself. In 1806 he
offered them as compensation for Sicily, and, accord-
ing to Lord Yarmouth, would have given them to
Hanover if thereby he could have procured the peace
with England. Sometime after they were destined
by him to serve as the footstool of the throne he
designed for his brother Louis in North Germany.